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EPISTLE FROM THOMAS ELWOOD. 


In the early part of the year 1686, Thomas 
Elwood published a general Epistle to Friends, 
in which he endeavoured, with affectionate 
earnestness, to check the. tendency to division 
and deelension which had then manifested itself 
in the Society ; exhorting his fellow members 
to maintain a true consistency of conduct, and 
to guard against the injurious effects of a world- 
ly spirit. A part of this Epistle, as found im 
vol. 7, Friend’s Library, is given below : 

“ Dear friends, unto whom the gathering arm 
of the Lord hath reached, and who haye known, 
in your several measures, a being gathered 
thereby unto the heavenly life, and are witnesses 
of the preserving power, by which you have been 
kept faithful to the Lord, and regardful of his 
honour: unto'you, in an especial manner, is the 
salutation of my true and tender love in the 
Lord; and for you, as for myself, are the breath- 
ings and fervent desires. of my soul offered up, 
in the one spirit, unto him who is your God and 
mine, that both you and I may be forever kept in 
the fresh sense of his tender mercies and great 
loving kindness unto us, that therein our souls 
may cleave firmly unto him, and never depart 
from him. For, friends, it is a trying day, a 
day of great difficulty and danger, wherein thé 
enemy is at work, and very busy, setting his 
snares on every side, and spreading his tempta- 
tions on every hand; and some, alas! have en- 
tered thereinto, and are caught and held therein, 
for whom my soul in secret mourns. 

“And truly, friends, a great weight hath 

en upon my spirit for many days, and my 
mind hath been deeply exercised, in the sense I 
have of the enemy’s prevailing by one baiteor 
other, to unsettle the minds of some, unto whom 
the arm of the Lord had reached, and in some 
measure gathered toa resting place; but not 
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abiding in that pure light, by which they were 
at first visited, and to which they were at first 
turned, the understanding hath been veiled 
again ; the eye, which was once in some measure 
ww hath the God of this world insensibly 
inded again, and darkness is come over them 
to that degree, that they can now contentedly 
take up again, what in the day of their con- 
vincement, and in the time of their true tender- 
ness, they edst off as a burden too heavy to be 
borne. O my friends! this hath been the enemy’s 
work ; therefore it greatly behoves all to watch 
against him : for it hath been for want of watch- 
fulness, that he hath got entranee into any. 
For, when the mind hath been from off the true 
watch, in a secure and careless state, then hath 
he seeretly-wrought, and presented his fair baits, 
his allurements or enticements by pleasure or 
fit, to catch the unwary mind. And hence 
it hath come to pass, that some who have come 
out fairly, and begun well, and have seemed in 
good earnest to set their hands to God’s plough; 
ave looked back, and been weary of the yoke 
of Christ, and have either lusted after the flesh. 
pots of Egypt. again, or turned aside into 
some by-path or crooked way in the wilderness, 
and thereby fallen short of the promised good 
land. ; 

“ But you, my dear friends, in whom the word 
of life abides, and who abide in the virtue and 
savoar thereof, ye know the wiles of the enemy, 
and the power which subdues him, and the Rock 
in which the preservation and safety are. So that 
I write not these things unto you, because ye 
know them not; but the end of my thus writing 
is, to stir up the pure mind in all upon whom 
the name of the Lord is called, that we all may 
be provoked to watchfulness against the workings 
of the wicked one. Therefore, dear friends, 
bear, I beseech you, the word of exhortation, 
though from one that is little and low, and 
through mercy sensible of it, and who hath 
not been accustomed to after this man- 
ner; but the wind, ye know, bloweth where it 
listeth. 

“ Friends, eall to mind the former times, and 
remember the days that are past and gone, when 
the day of the Lord first dawned unto you, and 
his power seized upon you. Ye know how 
weight and retired the spirits of Friends then 
were 5 ies grave and solid their deportment and 
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carriage; how few and savoury their words, 
tending to edify the hearers; how great a fear 
and backwardness was in them, to enter into 
familiarity with the world’s people. _O friends! 
that was a good day, and that was a safe state; 
for fear begets watchfulness, and watchfulness 
is a means to prevent danger. Therefore, all 
friends, keep in the holy fear, and therein-watch 
against the enemy that he entangle you not, 
nor hurt your spirits by a too near familiar- 
ity, and intimate conversation with the people 
of the world; for therein, I assure you, lies a 
snare. 

“ For though it be both lawful and necessary, 
and in some cases also useful and serviceable 
to the Truth, to converse with them that are 
without, yet if any friend should adventure in a 
frank and free mind;«beyond the limits of the 
pure fear, to entertain familiarity with the world’s 
people, the spirit of the world in them will 
seek an entrance; and, if not diligently watched 
against, will also get an entrance, and bring a 
hurt and a loss upon him or them into whom it 
so gets. For being once entered,-it will insen- 
sibly work, and dispose the mind to a conde- 
seension to and compliance with the people of 
the world it converses with, first in one thing, 
then in another; in words, in behaviour, &c., 
little things in appearance but great in conse- 

uence, till at length an indifferency gets up in 
the mind, and the testimony of truth is by de- 
grees let fall. But while the pure fear is kept 
to and dwelt in, the watch is always set, the 
spirit is retired and weighty, and an holy 
awfulness rests upon the mind, which ren- 
ders such converse both safe to the’ friends, 
and more serviceable to them they converse 
withal. 

“And, friends, not only in your conversing 
with the world’s people, but in all your conver- 
sation and course of life, watch against -the 
spirit of the world ; for it lies. near to tempt, 
and to draw out the mind, and to lead back into 
the world again. You know, friends, that at 
the first, when the visiting arm of the Lord 
reached to us, he led us out of the world’s ways, 
manners, customs and fashions; and a close 
testimony both in word and practice was borne 
against them. But how hath this testimony 
been kept up, and kept to, by all who have 
since made profession of ‘the Truth! Ah! how 
hath the enemy, for want of watchfulness, stolen 
in upon too many, and. led out their minds 
from that which did at first convince them, into 
a liberty beyond the cross of Christ Jesus! and 
in that liberty they have run into the world’s 
fashion’, which the wordly spirit continually in- 
vents to feed the vain and: airy minds withal, 
that they may not come to gravity and 
solidity. 

“ Thence it hath come to pass, that there is 
scarcely a new fashion come up, or a fantastic 
cut invented, but some one or other that professes 
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the Truth, is ready with the foremost to run 
into it. Ah, friends! the world sees this, and 
smiles, and points the finger at it. And this 
is both a hurt to the particular, and a reproach 
to the general. Therefore, O! let the lot be 
cast; let search be made by every one, and let 
every one examine himself, that this Achan, 
with his Babylonish garments may be found 
and cast out; for indeed he is a troubler of 
Israel. 

“ And all friends, who upon true search shall 
find yourselves concerned in this particular, I 
warn and exhort you all, return to that which 
at first convinced you; to that, keep close, in 
that abide, that therein ye may know, as at the 
first, not only a bridle to the tongue, but a curb 
to the roving mind, a restraint to the wandering 
desire. For assuredly, friends, if truth be kept 
to, none will need to learn of the world what to 
wear, what to put on, or how to ‘shape and 
fashion their garments; but ‘Truth will teach 
all how best to answer the end of clothing, both 
for-useful service and modest decency. And 
the cross of Christ will be a yoke to the 
unruly will, and a restraint upon the wanton 
mind ; and will crucify that nature that delights 
in finery and bravery of apparel, in which the 
true adorning doth not stand, but in the hidden 
man of the heart, in that which is not corrupti- 
ble, even a meek and quiet spirit. 

“ And the grace of God, which hath appeared 
to all, and which hath brought salvation to 
many, will not only teach to deny all ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righ- 
teonsly, and godly in this present world, but 
will also lead those that obey it, out of all ex- 
cess, and out of all superfluities and ‘worldly 
vanities, and will teach them to order their con- 
versation aright. Therefore to this heavenly 
grace let every mind be turned, and therein 
stayed; that thereby all who profess the Truth 
maybe kept in the holy» limits of it; that in 
their whole conversation ‘and course of life— 
in’ eating, in drinking, in putting on apparel, 
and in whatsoever else we do or take in hand, 
all may be done to the glory of God, that 
our moderation in all things may appear unto 
all men. 


SLAVES IN CUBA AND BRAZIL. 


A late return of the number of slaves embarked 
on the coast of Africa and landed in Cuba and 
Brazil has been published. The following is 4 
summary of the respective numbers from 1842 
to 1851: 


Ouba. 
8,630 


Year. 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1816 


Brazil: | Year. 
17,435] 1847 
19,095|1848 
22,849) 1849 
19,453] 1850 
50,324} 1851 


Brazil. 
56,172 
60,000 
54,000 
23,000 


8,287 


Cuba, 
1,450 
1,500 
8'700 
8,500 
5,000 
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1842 


Srazil. 
6,172 
0,000 
4,000 
3,000 
8,287 
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Lonpon Yearty Megtinc.—This large and 
interesting assembly convened on Fourth day, 
the 19th of 5th month. The number of friends 
in attendance was considered to be about equal 
to what usually appear. The subjoined sum- 
mary is copied with considerable abridgments 
from the London and British Friends. 


Upon the opening of the first sitting, infor- 
mation was given that John Hodgkin, the clerk 
of last year, was prevented from attending by 
indisposition. Joseph Thorp, one of the as- 
sistants, was therefore nominated Clerk for that 
time. 

A certificate on behalf of Eli and Sybil Jones, 
from China Monthly Meeting, Maine, endorsed 
by the Quarterly Meeting, as likewise a certi- 
ficate from the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders of New England, were read and sent into 
the women’s meeting. A committee was ap- 
pointed to audit the receipts and expenditures of 
the national stock. At the sittings on that day, 
epistles were read from the Yearly Meetings of 
Dublin, Philadelphia, New York, New England, 
North Carolina, Ohio, and Indiana, none from 
Baltimore having been received. The report of 
sufferings amounted to upwards of £8,000; 
those from Essex alone being more than £5000. 

In the afternoon session, Joseph Thorp was 
appointed as Clerk, and Robert Forster and Ed- 
ward Backhouse, jun., as assistants, for the pre- 
sent year, 

After the reading of the Queries, a Friend 
addressed the meeting at some length, on the 
subject of the answers thereto being read in the 
meeting at large. He considered that this prac- 
tice had certain disadvantages, which more than 
counterbalanced the advantages. To many of 
the younger members, these answers were with- 
out interest, and to others who themselves formed 
the exceptions which the answers recorded, they 
were distasteful. There was a disposition on the 
part of both these classes to absent themselves 
from the reading of the answers. He suggested 
the appointment of a committee for the purpose 
of receiving and reading the answers, and of 
preparing a summary thereof to be presented to 
the meeting at large. In case the subject should 
be hereafter entertained, he and some other 
Friends thought it should be referred to a com- 
mittee, and not occupy the meeting at large. 
Answers to the Queries were then read, ending 
with Durham. 


to their sisters who believed themselves called 
to the work of the ministry, to see their dear 
brethren more devoted to the same great work, 
and how gladly would they (the sisters) resign 
this service into their hands. 

Fifth Day, Afternoon.—The answers to the 
Queries occupied the whole of this sitting, and 
were brought to aconclusion. Testimonies were 
read during the course of this and the preceding 
day, concerning eleven ministers deceased, viz: 
Sylvanus Fox, Thomas Squire, Elizabeth Rob- 
son, William Gundry, Mary Baker, Martha 
Yeardley, Mary Peirson, Lydia Chalk, Thomas 
Walker, Phoebe Newsome, and Jane Jacobs. A 
memoir, was also handed in from Dublin, con- 
cerning Joseph Bewley, an elder.* 

Sixth Day, Morning, 21st.—The various 
meetings were open for worship as usual. Our 
dear friends, Eli and Sybil Jones, from Amer- 
ica, were present at Devonshire House, and were 
most acceptably engaged. 

Sixth Day Afternoan.—After considerable re- 
ligious engagement, both in supplication and 
exhortation, Eli Jones rose, arid said: If he was 
out of order in what he was about to mention, 
he hoped Friends would bear with him, as he 
was ignorant of what was the right order; he 
said, he had for some time felt drawn to sit with 
the women Friends, if the meeting saw fit to 
allow him. His concern being united with, a 
note was sent to the women’s Meeting, inquir- 
ing if it would now be a suitable time to receive 
a visit from a Friend under religious concern. 
Occasion was taken at the same time to accom- 
pany the note’ with the remainder of the Testi- 
monies respecting Ministering Friends. Notice 
being returned in the affirmative, Eli Jones left 
the Meeting; George Stacey and Peter Bed- 
ford being appointed to go with him. 

The usual time for the Meeing to adjourn 
having arrived, and so many having had an op- 
portunity to express themselves, a Friend re- 
marked that it might be proper now to consider 
of the propriety of issuing a General Epistle, 
embodying the concern of this Meeting for pro- 
moting the spiritual welfare of the Society. 
The issuing of such epistle, he distinctly made 
it understood, was never a matter of course, or 
regulated by precedent; but every year became 
the subject of deliberate consideration. He 
did not see, however, that it would be safe to 
depart from the ordinary practice, but believed 
it would be right to issue the said epistle. The 
Meeting uniting in the same view, the prepara- 


Fifth Day, Morning, 20th.—Answers to the | tion of the document was referred to the usual 


weries were read as faras Middlesex. A visit 
Was received from two women Friends under re- 
ligious concern; one of whom was desirous to 
impress upon her brethren the importance of 
attention to “little things ;” and the other im- 
Pressively urged upon her friends more entire 
devotedness of heart to the Lord’s cause, and 


said how gladdening and cheering it would be ' an 


Committee. The Meeting, having sat nearly 
three hours and a half, then broke up. The 
Large Committee met at the close, for the pur- 
pose of appointing a sub-committee of their 
number to prepare the General Epistle. 


*A copy of the memoir has heen received at this office, 
d will probably appear in an early number. 
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Seventh Day, Morning, 22d.—A Friend ap- 
peared shortly in testimony, and after the min- 
ute opening the Meeting had been read, a 
Representative spoke at some length on the state 
of the Society. He believed we were a deelin- 
ing people, and his impression seemed to be that 
the great evil to be deplored amongst us, was 
the money-seeking spirit. One of our Ameri- 
can Friends next spoke, and was followed by a 
Friend, whose eonviction was, that some means 
should be devised for bringing the younger and 
elder Friends more together in the management 
of the interests of our Religious Society. At 
present, he said, there was too much of a dis- 
tinction of classes, the younger, for the most 
part, taking little active interest in the import- 
ant concerns of the church; and that in social 
intercourse our principles might be more brought 
forward. Eli Jones, as a stranger amongst us, 
not as his dear brother, who had been so long 
in this country, and was, he trusted, about to 
return to his own land with the sheaves of 
Peace, desired that we should not look too much 
at the dark side of the picture,.as it tended to 
discouragement. It was well to look at the dark 
side, so as to be a ay with the reality of 
our state; but he thought it was not wise to 
dwell unduly upon it, but rather on the reme- 
dies to be applied to the state of things we re- 
gretted. He forcibly alluded to the attendance 
of our religious meetings, and to the great im- 
portance of the right training of the dear chil- 
dren. When the little children saw the parents’ 
smile of love tempered and heightened by the 
love of our Heavenly Father, they would be led 
to seek an experience of that love. He trusted 
Friends would early train their children in the 
attendance of meetings; but feared that the 
practice was too prevalent for the father of a 
family to send his wife and children to meeting 
while he staid at home to attend to business 
matters; and children were keen-sighted ob- 
servers of such inconsistencies, and in their 
young minds reasoned upon them—*“ father 
teaches us so and so, but he does not go to meet- 
ings himself on the week-day, as he makes us— 
is his business more important than that which 
he sends us to perform?” He related an anec- 
dote of a Friend of high religious and political 
standing in America, who declined to attend an 
important committee meeting connected with 
state affairs, and when pressed for his reason 
said, that the time fixed would interfere with 
his week-day meeting for worship. The result 
was, that the committee altered their time of 
meeting to secure the attendance of the Friend ; 
and he believed if Friends would generally de- 
cline to make engagements which interfered 
with their week-day meeting, way could be 
opened for them. 

A Friend having the care of one of our larg- 
est public schools, aa his testimony to the 
effects he had witnessed in the children of those 
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parents who had been anxiously desirous to train 
them up in the attendance of meetings, and be- 
lieved that, though no immediate fruit might be 
seen, the result would be that their labors would 
be blessed, and the fruit appear at a future day. 

Considerable discussion ensued on the state of 
the, Society, in the course of which a Friend 
urged, at some length, the importance of more 
accurate statistical information in reference to 
the numbers of the Society. He thought it 
would be desirable that we should know, year 
by year, the number of disownments which 
take place in our various meetings, and the 
causes of such disownment, the resignations of 
membership, &c. ke. 

The subject was, aftera lengthened discussion, 
referred to the Large Committee. 

Second Day, 24th.—A somewhat lengthened 
report was brought in from the committee ap- 
pointed by the Yearly Meeting of 1850, to visit 
the Meetings of Friends in Great Britain. Va- 
rious subjects of interest were referred to in the 
said report, which after considerable discussion — 
more particularly as regards the mode of circu- 
lation—it was decided to have printed and gen- 
enerally distributed amongst our members. A 
report of a sub-committee, appointed to visit 
our public schools, was then read, and this also 
was ordered to be printed and circulated. An 
address, prepared by the Committee of 1850, 
to those who, though not in membership, were 
professing with Friends, and attending our 
meetings for worship, was brought in and read, 
and, with slight alteration, agreed to and ordered 
to be printed and circulated amongst those to 
whom it was addressed, through the care and at 
the diseretion of the various Monthly and Pre- 
parative Meetings. The subject of the geo- 
graphical boundaries of the various Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings was next taken into con- 
sideration, and occupied much of the time and at- 
tention of the meeting. 1t was finally resolved 
to continue the whole subject under the care of 
the Committee of 1850, who remain on the ap- 
pointment for this especial object. The Com- 
mittee appointed at a former meeting to examine 
and audit the accounts of the National Stock, 
brought in a report, which, after some discus- 
sion, was agreed to; and the several Quarterly 
Meetings were recommended to make a sub- 
scription of double the usual amount. 

(To be continued.) 


PAUL IMITATED. 


A good. imitation of Paul before Felix, was 
recently effected. A Swiss pastor had been con- 
lonaph to the galleys for distributing tracts in 
Savoy. The eccentric Dr. Malan, of Geneva, 
took a quantity of tracts and went into Savoy to 
distribute them. The police arrested him, and 
he retaliated by preaching the gospel to them, 
and said he should continue todoso. They 
conducted him to the commissary ; he announced 
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the Saviour to this official, and urged him to be 
converted. To rid himself of him, the commis- 
sary sent him to the judge. The judge interro- 
gated the culprit, who replied by a sermon, say- 
ing he should prolong it! In vain the judge 
imposed silence ; the doctor continued to’preach 
—so that fearing he would preach to the prisoners, 
if put in the galleys, and to be out of hearing of 
his importunate voice, they conducted him to the 
frontier, and drove him into liberty.— Foreign 
Paper. 


From the Christian Observer. 
THE SPANISH PROTESTANTS AND THEIR PER- 
SECUTION BY PHILIP Il. 


The religious history of Spain presents peeu- 
liar features. In its early period we find the 
Spanish Church opposing itself to the encroach- 
ments of the See of Rome. The country had 
become more entirely Roman in its manners and 
institutions than was’probably the ease with any 
other part of the world out of Italy; and the 
language, after centuries of Pagan and Mahom- 
etan rule, has retained a greater similarity to 
Latin than has any other language, except the 
Italian. Christianity was introduced early into 
Spain. The national boast that it was first 
planted there by St. James, the son of Zebedee, 
was not allowed by the Church of Rome when 
she first set foot in the country ; but the national 


spirit was too powerful, and she was obliged to 


acquiesce in, or, more properly, to agree to a 
compromise with respect to a tradition which 
had so deeply fixed itself in the imaginations of 
the Spaniards. The difficulty to be reconciled 
was, how to account for the apostle having con- 
verted the country, and yet to allow to St. Peter 
and to Rome a fair share of the good work. 
The arrangement with this view was at least in- 
genious, if not historically accurate. After long 
and grave discussion, it was determined that St. 
James having visited Spain, and made converts 
there, dispatched seven of the most promising 
to Rome for episcopal ordination by St. Peter; 
and that thus, if the nation owed the knowledge 
of the faith to one apostle, she was indebted for 
the organization of the Church to the other. 

The Protestant student of history has but 
slight interest in such idle legends. Still the 
reader of the Bible looks upon Spain with a sort 
of mysterious reverence. It is the furthest 
country of the west which we have any reason 
to suppose was visited by an apostle. “ When- 
soever I take my journey into Spain,” St. Paul 
promised to visit the disciples at Rome. Whe- 
ther he accomplished his intention, we are not 
informed; but at any rate it was a vast design 
that he meditated, in which a visit to Rome was 
only to be a stage. 

After the break in its history, when we catch 
from the Sacred Volume the last glimpse of 
Christianity in Spain, we find that it had been 
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planted there and was flourishing; and in the 
pages of ecclesiastical history the Spanish 
Church acts no ee part, by its councils 
and synods, in the religious questions that agi- 
tated the whole body during the decline of the 
Roman empire. The invasions of the Goths, 
the spread of the Arian heresy, and the subse- 
quent conversion of the nation to the Catholic 
creed, present another blank in the annals of the 
Church. We cannot determine with certainty 
to what extent the spirit of Christianity ac- 
tuated and animated the clergy and nobles, and 
how far it had leavened the mass of the people. 

What remained of Christianity under the 
dominion of the Moors was likely to look to 
Rome, then asserting her authority over the 
Western Church, for keeping together the scat- 
tered members of the faith in Spain. At all 
events, we find that when the Spanish nation 
succeeded in freeing itself from the eivil bond- 
age of the Mahometans, the’ national church 
proved to be entirely under the spiritual juris- 
diction of Rome, which from that period to the 
present has exercised amore undisputed sway in 
that country than even in Italy itself. 

Spain, in fact, has been the theatre of an ex- 

riment on a grand seale, as to what the genu- 
ine tendency of Popery is, when unchecked by 
the civil power, and unmodified by any opposing 
influence. In that country it has assumed an 
unmitigated character, and shown itself in darker 
colors than even in the focus of Rome, which 
rays out the gloom. Many causes have operated 
to this effect. 

In the front rank of these causes we would 
place the Inquisition; which, though it did not 
originate in Spain, at least took root and flour- 
ished there to an extent whieh showed that 
there was nothing in the soil to hinder its havin 
been indigenous ; becoming, as it did, the mode 
on which, at a later period, the Inquisition of 
Rome was formed. We are told that, subse- 
quently to the Council of Trent, when its de- 
cisions failed to stifle the disputes that were still 
agitated in Italy respecting sacraments, purga- 
tory, and some late corruptions of the Romish 
ritual, the Pope consulted Caraffa as to what ad- 
ditional remedy could be devised against the 
evil. The cardinal replied, that the establish- 
ment of a searching Inquisition, after the model 
of that of Spain, was the only one he could 
suggest ; aan accordingly an Universal Tribunal, 
supreme over all others, was erected in Rome. 
The memorable Bull to that effect was published 
July 21, 1541. 

The Inquisition in Spain had full scope for 
its working. It acted for the suppression, not 
merely of heretics, but also of unbelievers and 
secret enemies of the faith. Both classes were 
numerous in Spain. The Moors who had adjur- 
ed Mahometanism, were still suspected, and on 
sufficient grounds, of not having become Chris- 
tians. There were Jews also long domiciled in 
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the country, and whose blood was supposed to 
have mingled, through intermarriages, with that 
of the purest of the native Spaniards—the san- 
gre azul, “the blue blood,” as it was termed. 
Political offences came also under its ccgnizance, 
and the prejudices of one race against another 
served to strengthen the severity of the original 
institution. It is truly a remarkable evidence 
of the force of terror, that the Inquisition was 
able to overcome one and all of these conflicting 
interests and opinions, and to enslave the mind 
of the nation more completely than has ever 
been the case in any other quarter of the world, 
or under any other system of conjoined physical 
and intellectual despotism. 

It was when the Church was wielding this 
tremendous power that the Spaniards were first 
brought acquainted with the doctrines of Protest- 
antism, through the connection of Charles V. 
with his German dominions. These doctrines 
spread, we suspect, in a purer form in Spain 
than they did in Italy, where they were very 
early mixed up with certain speculations indulg- 
ed in by different individuals, who, disgusted 
with the Papacy, had entertained heretical doubts 
on some of the cardinal truths of Christianity 
—in some cases even avowing infidelity—and 
who were ready, therefore, to hail with approval 
the propagation of the reformed tenets, or indeed 
of any other opinions, valuing them less for their 
own sake than as being opposed to the court of 
Rome.. In Spain, however, these half-pagan 
views—for they partly proceeded from the re- 
vived study of the Classics—had not penetrated ; 
and consequently the opinions of the Reformers, 
brought direct from the country where they were 
first promulgated in all. their purity and fresh- 
ness, fell, comparatively speaking, into honest 
and good hearts. 

How the light then kindled was quickly ex- 
tinguished in the blood of those who rejoiced in 
its rising, and the last spark trodden out by the 
Inquisition—this forms a chapter of painful in- 
terest in Spanish ecclesiastical history. It was 
written many years ago, by Dr. M’Crie, the 
well known author of the Life of John Knox, 
and some contributions have been subsequently 
made to the facts which he was the first to com- 
municate in a connected shape to the world. 
His work, however, is in this respect superseded. 
The author of the present volume has given us 
many new particulars, and has supplied on vari- 
ous occasions fuller details than are to be met 
with in preceding works ; but he wants the grasp 
and historical mind of his distinguished Seotch 
predecessor; and his book is therefore unsatis- 
factory, and may even mislead a reader who has 
no other knowledge of the subject. This will 
be understood from his announcement. in the 
preface : “Though I necessarily speak,” he says, 
‘of both Roman Catholic and Protestant doc- 
trines, it does not follow that I should analyze 
them, or discuss religious questions. My object 
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has been, not to inquire into{matters of faith, but 
only into facts.” In this false antithesis, our 
readers will see, lies the unsatisfactoriness of the 
volume, The author imagines that to have op- 
posed the Church of Rome, or to have fallen 
under suspicion from the Inquisition, is sufficient 
of itself to entitle the sufferer to a place in his 
history, without his taking the pains to ascer- 
tain, at any rate to state, the precise grounds 
involved in the question ;—whereas, in our view, 
this forms an essential consideration. It is not 
the doctrines that in any given case may have 
been rejected, but those which have been put in 
their places, that constitutes thé real fact to be 
inquired into. The martyr or confessor becomes 
such properly speaking, not merely in reference 
to what he rejects or opposes, but also by what 
he upholds, A good deal of confusion in this 
matter would be obviated, and it frequently 
happens, by keeping in mind the apostle’s re- 
mark—* a man is not crowned unless he strives 
lawfully.” That M. De Castro’s work therefore 
has, as he alleges, “no similarity to that of the 
erudite Scotchman,” is not necessarily in favor of 
M. De Castro as being merely the later writer, 
unless it be made to appear—and this has not 
been done—that the views of both writers on 
the subject are similar. 
(To be continued.) 


INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 


In a certain village in Switzerland, some years 
ago, there were heavy complaints among all who 
possessed trees, that no fruit was safe ; that the 
children plundered it perpetually before it eame 
to maturity; and not only that, but that the 
green saplings had no security against them. 
Another serious complaint was the Terbacity of 
the children towards all living creatures in their 
power. The clergyman, teacher, and elders, 
often laid their heads together, to find some 
remedy for this inhuman spirit, by which every 
child in the place was more or less affected. They 
could not conceive why such a spirit should pre- 
vail so specially in this village ; but they could 
find neither cause nor remedy : all exhortations, 
all punishments, were in vain. The clergyman 
of the village was changed ; and the new minister 
was a great friend to schools.. His first walk 
was to the school-house. The vice of the 
scholars had been made known to him, and the 
failure of all preventive measures hitherto ap- 
plied. But, determining within himself to watch 
the whole course of proceedings in school, he 
soon perceived that the teacher had a habit, and 
had acquired a singular dexterity in it, of knock- 
ing down and killing flies with his cane, to the 
end of which he had fastened a piece of leather. 
The windows were all on one side, and being ex- 

to the morning sun of summer, they were 
continually full of flies. The teacher's path lay 
along them, in front of his scholars; and while 
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talking to the latter, he struck down’the flies: as 
they shewed themselves at the window. , This 
mane@uyvre amused the children infinitely more 
than his instruction did, and they followed his 
example. They were incessantly on the watch 
for flies that buzzed threugh the room, caught 
them in their hands, and shewed as great dex- 
terity in this kind of chase as their teacher in 
his. But their amusement did not end here ; 
they had learned to play with their captives, 
treat them with detestable cruelty, and seemed 
to find a wicked delight in observing the shiver- 
ing of their victims. 

_ On observing these curious and far from pleas- 
ing peculiarities of the school, the intelligent 
and humane clergyman easily accounted for the 
spirit of destructiveness among the children; 
and his first step was to induce the teacher to 
take his leather from the end of the cane; and 
next, to turn the desks so that the boys sat with 
their backs to the windows, and the teacher's 
path lay on the other side of the room. Then 
the minister went frequently into the school, and 
examined so severely, that both teacher and 
pupils had more to do than to give their atten- 
tion to the flies. As this was not yet entirely 
satisfactory in its results, the minister took ad- 
vantage of the hot summer weather, to have in- 
struction given only in the afternoon, when the 
school was not so full of flies, and thus he 
gradually banished the insects fromr the thoughts 
of teacher and children. But he knew that it 
was of little avail solely to pull the weeds out of 
the young mind. He obtained an unoccupied 
piece of land fit for planting, and, not far from 
the school, laid out a school-garden. This 
pleased the teacher, and the children willingly 


took part in the task, for they had soon learned 
to like their new minister, who came and worked 
amongst them. The garden was surrounded by 
a hedge planted with trees and shrubs, and each 
child had a tree or shrub given him to take care 


of. A nursery was soon laid out, and provision 
made for plenty of larger gardens and orchards 
in the village. And, behold! the spirit of des- 
tructiveness among the children soon passed 
away ; and every man’s fruit and garden became 
safe, the youths even begging of their parents 
that trees might be planted in the fields for them 
to take care of. The new spirit was communi- 
cated from children to parents, till it spread 
throughout the entire village ; every family had 
its pretty little garden ; an emulation in cultiva- 
ting flowers sprang into existence ; idle and bad 
habits disappeared; ‘and gradually the whole 
place was a scene of moral as well as of physical 
beauty. 

This incident, the truth of which can be 
vouched for, has been communicated to us by a 
lady of rank, who happens to have lately become 
acquainted with the cireumstances, and has 
thought that their publicity may beadvantageous. 
We have no doubt of the fact, that the practice 
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of amateur gardening ‘is never associated with 
evil, but is always a token of advanced tastes and 
correct habits... Let every one, therefore, within 
his sphere, do what he can to promote this most 
desirable pursuit. _We would further say, let 
every school, so far as it can conveniently be 
done, have its garden, not only for purposes of 
amusement, but as an important engine of educa- 
tion.— Chambers’ Journal. 


THE HERALD OF FREEDOM. 

The Editor has been informed that a weekly 
paper with the above title, has been recently es- 
tablished in Ohio ; the object of which is to pro- 
mote the general cause of freedom, and particu- 
larly to vindicate abstinence from the proceeds 
of slave labour. The following note clipped 
from its columns, is the only specimen yet re- 
ceived of its manner of advocating the cause 
which the conductor of that paper has espoused. 
Though fully convinced that a clear and consis- 
tent testimony against the holding of slaves can 
hardly be maintained by those who are in the free 
and unrestrained practice of using the produets 
of servile toil, the Editor of the Review would 
be far from placing the fruits of slave labour on 
the same platform with those of piracy and theft. 
In’ the scale of oppression there are various 
grades, and a just argument is never strengthened 
by confounding distinctions which are easily 
discerned. 

PRODUCTS OF SLAVE LABOR. 

Mr. Eprror :—Is not the subject of absti- 
nence from the product of slave labour worthy 
of more attention than it has generally received 
at the hands of Anti-Slavery men and women ? 
If the master has no just claim to the slaves 
themselves what right can he have to the pro- 
ceeds of their labour ? 

Christians turn away with indignation and 
disgust from the fruits of piracy and theft, and 
why discriminate in favour of the fruits of 
slavery ? 

To illustrate, suppose I steal a bushel of corn 
from my coloured neighbour ; a Christian would 
not knowingly purchase it of me; but if I steal 
or kidnap that neighbour and carry him into a 
southern State and compel him to produce a 
thousand bushels under the influence of the lash, 
then Christians become my willing customers, 
taking the whole lot without scruple. 

Again’: If I hire a slave, paying the master 
for his services, I am almost universally regarded 
as abetting and supporting slavery. Now let us 
see how much this differs from buying the pro- 
ductions of slave labour. I agree with a slave- 
holder that for a stipulated price one of his 
slaves shall come to my residence and produce 
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for me a bale of cotton. In the meantime I 
take care that the slave shall be treated with 
ordinary humanity. Well, by the next year I 
begin to entertain scruples about the propriety 
of hiring slaves. So I bargain with my slave- 
holding neighbour for a bale of cotton. — Conse- 
quently he keeps his slave at home to produce 
it for me, and as an incentive to exertion occa- 
sionally applies the lash. Now I leave our 
readers to judge how much the slave would gain 
by my increasing morality. L, Srusss. 
West Elkton, Ohio. 
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New Encuanp Yearty Meetine.—By the kind- 
ness of some of his friends, who were in attendance 
the Editor is enabled to present to the readers of the 
Review, a concise account of the proceedings of 
this body. 

At the meeting of Ministers and Elders, on the 
12th inst., Lindley M. Hoag was liberated to per- 
form a religious visit to some parts of Europe, par- 
ticularly to attend the Yearly Meetings of London 
and Dublin, and to visit Friends in Norway. 

On Second-day, the 14th, the public Yearly Meet- 
ing convened, when a number of Ministers from 
other Yearly Meetings were present, viz: from In- 
diana, Ohio, North Carolina and New York, whose 
certificates were read. 

Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings, except 
Philadelphia and Ohio, were received and read, 
manifesting much brotherly unity and concern for 
the promotion of the cause of truth throughout the 
Society wherever located. At a subsequent session 
the Epistle from London Yearly Meeting of this 
year, was also received and read. 

The continued absence for a period of seven years 
of Epistles from Philadelphia and Ohio, was a cause 
of much painful concern to the Meeting, and a large 
committee was appointed to take this matter into 
serious deliberation, and report to a future sitting. 

On Third-day morning the state of Society being 
taken under consideration, much lively religious 
exercise was felt and expressed on account of re- 
ported deficiencies, particularly as to the non- 
attendance of Meetings. For the maintainance of 
the important testimonies of our religious Society as 
they were severally brought before the. meeting, 
there was evidently much real concern felt by a 
large number of Friends. The minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings were quite interesting. The 
brotherly concern and lively interest felt by that body 
in promoting the comfort and real welfare of our 
friends, Eli and Sybil Jones, in their arduous reli- 
gious service on the coast of Africa, were animating 


and instruetive, showing that they were truly fellow 
helpers in the Lord’s work, and not only so, but 
some of them wise fathers, by their excellent coun- 
sel imparted in a letter addressed to them previous 
to their embarkation. 

This letter being inserted on the minutes of that 
meeting was read in the Yearly Meeting. The 
proceedings of that body were approved. 

On Fourth-day, an instructive memorial respect- 
ing Sophronia Page, prepared by Salem Monthly 
Meeting, was read. 

The report of the Boarding Schoo] Committee was 
an excellent one, manifesting much interest in the 
cause of education, and a desire to have it practical 
and thorough. ‘The Committee recommended that 
extensive repairs and improvements should be made 
to the buildings, and additions to the arrangements 
for the comfort and accommodation of the pupils. 
The Yearly Meeting entered heartily into the con- 
cern of the Committee, and directed that voluntary 
subscriptions should be entered into to provide the 
necessary funds. The School is vacated for the 
purpose of effecting these objects. 

A Committee was appointed to unite in a confer- 
ence of the Yearly Meetings proposed to be held in 
Baltimore, in the 5th mo., 1853. The Committee 
appointed last year on the removal of the Yearly 
Meeting to a more suitable location, reported that 
they were united in proposing Lynn, Mass., as the 
best place ; public meetings for worship, to be held 
both at Lynr and Salem. This was adopted by the 
Meeting, and the Committee continued to make fur- 
ther report next year, as to whether the necessary 
accommodations can be provided there, with such 
other information as may enable the Yearly Meet- 
ing to judge when the proposed change can be pro- 
perly made. 

Large Committees were appointed, taken from the 
different Quarterly Meetings, to promote the sub- 
jects of select education, and the strengthening and 
stirring up of Friends in various parts, to faithful- 
ness and diligence in religious concerns. 

On Sixth-day morning the Committee appointed 
in relation to Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ings, made a report in which they stated, in feeling 
and appropriate language, that they had come to the 
conclusion that it would be right to perform the part 
of brethren of one common faith, and in the feeling 
of love to address again those Yearly Meetings, de- 
siting the restoration of that full interchange of af- 
fectionate interest which formerly characterized the 
proceedings of each. with their brethren. In ac- 
cordance with this report, they produced essays of 
epistles. The Meeting cordially, and with very 
general expression concurred, and the Clerk was di- 
rected to sign and forward them. 

A Committee appointed for the purpose, reported 
that they had deliberated upon a proposition from 
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Smithfield Quarterly Meeting, that the prohibition 
in the discipline of a man marrying his deceased 
wife’s sister, or a woman marrying her deceased 
husband’s brother, should be removed, and that they 
had come to the conclusion that it would be right to 
remove the restriction. The Meeting united with 
their report, and that provision of the discipline is 
accordingly annulled. 

The meeting was expected to close on the after- 
noon of that day, as there was little remaining to 
claim the attention of the meeting ; yet no informa- 
tion of its actual close had reached us when this 
number went to the press. 


In the London and British Frrenps, for the cur- 
rent month, we have an account of Dublin Yearly 
Meeting, which, though held prior to that of Lon- 
don and New England, we defer until next week. 
We may, however, mention here that our friends, 
Eli and Sybel Jones, whose departure from our shores 
was noticed in a late number of the Review, at- 
tended that meeting; as did likewise our friend 
Thomas Arnett, whose embarkation at New York, 
in pursuance of a prospect of extensive religious 
labour, on the east of the Atlantic, was referred to, 
in the 29th number of our 2d volume. This be- 
loved friend also attended the late Yearly Meeting 
in London ; being then about to leave the scene of 
his long continued Gospel labours in Europe. And 
we have now the satisfaction to inform our readers 
that he has safely landed on our shores; having ar- 
rived at New York, on the 16th inst., in the Eu- 
ropa. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE. 
(Concluded from page 633.) 

In 1529, Tyndale finished his translation of the 
first books of the Old Testament, and commenced 
their publication in separate tracts,with ornamented 
wood cuts, and with notes, which gave great offence 
to the clergy. When the manuscript of Deuterono- 
my was ready for the press he set out for Hamburg, 
purposing to have it printed there ; but on the way 
he was wrecked on the coast of Holland, and lost his 
books, money and manuscript. 

He, however, proceeded on his journey, and 
being joined by Coverdale, they repeated their 
labour on Deuteronomy, and notwithstanding the 
prevalence of the sweating sickness, which swept 
off thousands in that city, they finished their work, 
and with the assistance of a pious lady, had it 
printed there; thus completing the Pentateuch. 
This was the only part of the Old or New Testa- 
ment in the translation of which Coverdale and 
Tyndale assisted each other. 

When Tyndale published his translation of the 
New Testament, he desired, as he states in his pre- 
face to Genesis, those who were learned to amend if 
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any thing should be found amiss. But the papists’ 
he observes, instead of amending it, raised an out- 
cry against the translation ;* saying there were 
many thousand heresies in it, so that it could 
not be mended. When his Pentateuch was pub- 
lished, he humbly submitted it to Hebrew scholars, 
expressing his willingness tha: it should be burnt if 
they would first put forth another translation which 
should be found more correct. 

The writings of Tyndale had by that time been 
extensively circulated, and had been productive of 
much good. One great object which he endeavor’ 
to illustrate is the important difference between the 
Old and the New Testaments. The former dispen- 
sation pointing by signs and ceremonies to the lat- 
ter, in which a spiritual but sublime simplicity 
of worship takes the place of outward pomp and 
splendour. 


Oné prominent dogma of the Roman Catholic 
church is that certain traditions orally transmitted 
from the time of the Apostles, of which the church, 
ot more properly, the clergy were supposed to be 
the depositories, are of equal authority with the Holy 
Scriptures; but Tyndale laboured to prevail on the 
Christian world to search the Scriptures, and to look 
to them, and not to the traditions of the church, for 
a correct exposition of the doctrines of Christianity. 
The publication and circulation of the sacred writ- 
ings in his native land, in the English tongue, to 
which Tyndale so greatly contributed, as they served 
to unmask the pretensions of the Romish church, 
gave great offence to the bigotted adherents of that 
faith. Even before his translation of the New Tes- 
tament was published, he was exposed to the 
thunders of the Vatican. In the records of Bishop 
Tunstall is preserved a bull, dated in the eighth 
year of Leo’s pontificate, (1521,) on seven closely 
written folios, against Luther and his sect. This 
blasphemous document, denouncing torment here 
and hereafter upon these heretics, contains a list of 
names, among which we find William Tyndale and 
two of his countrymen, noted as English. In the 
same record is also contained a’proclamation issued 
by Henry the Eighth, in the 21st year of his reign, 
(1529,) declaring his determination to purge his 
kingdom of certain books in English and Latin, 
which had been circulated there, replete with vene- 
mous heresies and blasphemies ; and commanding 
all lords, spiritual and temporal, judges, sheriffs, 
&e. &e., to cause all such books to be brought in on 
pain of immediate imprisonment. At the end is a 
list of about ninety Latin and eighteen English 


“Sir Thomas Moore in some strictures on this transla- 
tion shows his wit rather than his candor, by remarking 
that to point out all its errors, would be to copy the 
whole book; and to look for individual ones, would be 
like searching for water in the sea. 
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books; first, the New Testament, followed by 
eleven other of Tyndale’s books. 

Fox, the martyrologist, declares that the disturb- 
ance given to Henry, his nobles and the clergy, by 
the publication in English of the New Testament, 
and a few other of Tyndale’s works, and the efforts 
to destroy them, were similar to the commotion at 
the court of Herod, at the news of the birth of 
Christ, when he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
with him. 

It appears that an elaboratedocument denouncing 
the writings of Tyndale, dated May 28, 1530, was 
prepared and published in the presence of the king, 
his council, and a convocation of clergy, at the 
palace of Westminster. This document, we are 
told, occupied eight skins of parchment, closely 
written on both sides, in a very neat and small 
character, and was witnessed with the attestations 
and seals of three parliamentary notaries. After 
setting forth the solicitude of the king to preserve 
his subjects from the contagion of false, heretical 
and dangerous opinions respecting the Christian re- 
ligion, and his apprehension that numerous books in 
the English tongue, printed beyond sea, but circu- 
lated within the realm, might overturn the Catholic 
faith ; it proceeds to state that having collected these 
books and submitted them to his council, prelates, 
and divers learned men of both universities, with 
directions to read them, and give him their opinions 
with regard to the doctrines they contained; the 
council convened at the king’s palace at Westmin- 
ster, and consisting of the Jord legate, arch-bishops, 
bishops, and learned men, had come to an unani- 
mous opinion that all those books contained many 
errors and detestable heresies. Those heresies are 
there specified at length, amounting collectively to 
about two hundred. Among the declarations de- 
nounced as heretical by this learned assembly, we 
find these; that all things necessary are declared in 
the New Testament—the Gospel is written for all 
persons, estates, dukes, princes, pope, emperor— 
that the water of the fonte, (that used in baptism,) 
has no more virtue in it than the water of a river— 
that there is no purgatory, and that there is not a 
word spoken.of it in the Holy Scriptures. The de- 
termination of the king is then expressed to expel 
all books containing such pestilent heresies, and 
having obtained the unanimous testimony of his 
prelates and learned men, to their false and corrupt 
doctrine, he admonishes all good subjects to beware 
of false prophets. Orders for the delivery of such 
books are then given, witha threat that punishment 
will follow in case of a refusal. 

It is added that as an opinion had been spread 
that the king was bound to give the Scriptures in 
their own language to his people, he had taken the 
advice of these prelates and nobles, who declared 
that he was not bound so to do; yet he would have 
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the New Testament translated, and in case the peo- 
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ple were meek and submissive, and he should think 
it would conduce to their good, he would give it to 
them. 

This decree was quickly followed bya royal procla- 
tion in which it was declared inexpedient for the peo- 
ple to have the Scriptures in English, and their exile 
forever from the realm was pronounced. The pro- 
hibition was extended to German and French trans- 
lations. The books were ordered to be delivered in 
fifteen days; and all persons refusing *o deliver 
them were to be arrested and brought before the 
king and his council for punishment. Still these 
violent efforts of Henry and his council, in which 
Sir Thomas Moore took an active part, to suppress 
and exterminate the writings of Tyndale, were inef- 
fectual ; copies of them were preserved to attest the 
industry and piety of their author. 

As Tyndale was a voluntary exile from his native 
land, and resided during several years at Antwerp, 
Henry, his cardinal, and chancellor, made great ex- 
ertions to have him brought, by some means, into 
England. Stephen Vaughan, the British envoy in 
the low countries, was employed for this purpose ; 
and as he could not easily discover the place of Tyn- 
dale’s residence, he addressed letters to him which 
he sent to three different cities of Germany. What 
inducements the envoy. offered to Tyndale, we are 
not informed, but it appears that he promised to 


procure a safe conduct from the king. But Tyn- 
dale seemsto have been apprehensive that the fate 
of John Huss might be his. For it may be remem- 
bered that when Huss presented himself at the 
council of Constance, he was in possession ofa safe 
cunduct from the Emperor Sigismund ; yet he was 


imprisoned and eventually committed to the flames 


by order of the council. We are informed that one 
of the emissaries obtained a conference with Tyn- 
dale in the vicinity of Antwerp, which was con- 
ducted by the reformer with a caution clearly indi- 


cative of his suspicion that personal violence might 
probably be offered to him. The interview ap- 


pears to have taken place in the open air, and that 


Tyndale took particular care to prevent his visitor 
from discovering his place of abode. In this con- 
ference he ably vindicated his allegiance to the king 
and the purity of his motives in the composition and 
circulation of his writings; but he positively re- 
jected every offer which was made to induce him to 
trust himself within.the British realm. 

One of Tyndale’s works which gave particular 
offence to Henry was written while the divorce of 
Queen Catharine was on hand. This divorce the 
reformer strenuously opposed, declaring that what 
God has joined together, neither the pope nor any 
other man, can lawfully put asunder. 

That Tyndale’s fear of trusting to the promises of 
Henry’s emissaries was well founded is obvious 
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from the fact that one of his friends named Frith, 
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residing in Holland, towards whom the same kind 
of care as to Tyndale was extended, trusting those 
assurances, went over to England, where he was 
committed to the tower, and thence led to feed the 
fires of Smithfield. 


Though no persuasions or promises could induce 
Tyndale to venture upon English ground, means 
were found about the year 1534, to wreak the ven- 
geance of Henry aad his chancellor upou him. 
Sir Thomas Moore, in examining some persons sus- 
pected of heresy, who had come from Flanders and 
Germany, made particular inquiries in relation to 
Tyndale, and gained accurate information respecting 
his person, appearance and places of resort. He 
was residing at Antwerp, with a merchant named 
Pointz, who had become greatly attached to him. 
Henry and his council employed an agent named 
Phillips to procure his arrest. This agent having 
insinuated himself into the favour of his intended 
victim, and shared his hospitality, went at length 
to Brussels, and at great expense obtained a warrant 
to arrest him for heresy. As the virtues of Tyndale 
had rendered him very popular at Antwerp, Phillips 
did not venture to entrust the execution of his war- 
rant to the officers of that city, but procured his as- 
sistants from Brussels. Pointz, who appears tohave 
suspected Phillips from the first, being called from 
home on business, Phillips took that opportunty to 
borrow all Fyndale’s money, under pretence of hav- 
ing lost his own, and then to procure his arrest, to- 
gether with his books and papers. In this penniless 
condition he was committed to prison in a village 
between Brussels and Malines. Points and the 
British merchants at Antwerp, made the most stren- 
uous efforts to procure the liberation of Tyndale. 
Pointz in particular, exerted himself in various 
ways, and at the imminent risk of his own life, to 
establish his innocence, and to procure his release ; 
but all these efforts were unavailing. 


Tyndale’s imprisonment lasted nearly two years. 
He was subjected to the form of a trial, and finally 
condemned on the authority of a decree at Augs- 
burg against what was called heresy. He suffered 
death in the autumn of 1536; being first strangled 
aud then burnt. Nearly the last words which he 
uttered. were, “Lord, open the king of England’s 
eyes.”’? And it isa remarkable circumstance, that 
shortly after this event Henry issued an injunction 
that the Bible should be placed in every church for 
the free use of the people. It is also asserted that 
in the year in which Tyndale suffered, seven or 
eight editions of the New Testament, in English, 
were published. It is also stated that before the 
close of 1541, thirteen editions of the whole Bible 
were published, each containing from fifteen to 
twenty-five hundred copies. 
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house, Mansfield, Burlington county, N. J., Josera 
H. Trorrer, of this city, to Epiru, daughter of 
Cleayton Newbold, of the former place. 


baptizing power of the Ho 
inent minister of the Gospel ; faithfully laboring in 
her Master’s vineyard during a lengthened life, re- 
taining her faculties unimpaired till near her close. 
She frequently expressed her willingness to depart, 
saying she had been favored with an evidence that 
she should be accepted, but not for any works of 
eeepesnene she had done :—it was all in mercey— 
a 
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Maraiep, on the 17th inst., at Friends’ Meeting- 





Drep, on the 4th inst., at Westtown Boarding 


School, Epwarp H., son of Nathan Smith, of this 
city, in the 14th year of his age, a member of the 
Western District Monthly Meeting. 


——, On the 31st of last month, at her residence, 


Union Springs, Cayuga county, N. Y., Purse Fre, 
in the 85th year of her age, a highly esteemed mem- 
der of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

? 


This dear Friend in only life, by yielding to the 


Spirit, became an em- 


orable mercy.. Toa dear friend, taking leave of 


her, she remarked, ‘‘I have a well grounded hope that 
my name is written in the Lamb’s book of life.””— 
Thus she has come to her grave in full age, like as 
a shock of corn cometh in his season. 


——, On the 10th of last month, at the residence 


of his son, Lawrie Tatum, in Cedar county, lowa, 
Georce Tatum, formerly of Gloucester county, N. 
J.; but at the time of his decease an Elder of Up- 
per Springfield Monthly Meeting, Columbiana co., 
Ohio, in the 68th year of his age. 


Our dear friend had left his home about the 1st of 


4th month, in company with his wife and youngest 
daughter, to visit his children who had recently set- 
tled in lowa. 
two weeks pleasantly among his friends, theugh 
suffering most of the time with a cough and in- 
flammation of the lungs. 
of 4th month, he was taken more poorly, and the 
following morning remarked to his wife, “I have 
been narrowly looking over imy accounts to see how 
they stand between me and my Heavenly Father. I 
see many shott comings, but have a 
ceptance.”’ 1 
I could bear all without murmuring, if I may but be 
thoroughly washed and cleansed, and made fit for 
an entrance into His kingdom. My hope is in a 
higher Physician than man.” 
said, ‘I have a hope through unbounded merey— 
not in any merit of my own, nor from any works 
which I have done. 


After arriving there, he spent near 
On the night of the 26th 


ope of ac- 
On the 30th, he said, “I feel as though 


At another time he 


No! no! it is all of oie 
free, unbounded mercy.’’ Amidst all his bodily 


suffering he was preserved in a spirit of meekness 
and love—in patience and resignation ; and to the 


last retained his mental faculties, uttering many 
sweet and Heavenly expressions, while strength was 
given to articulate. The example of faithfulness 
and ‘dedication to the cause and service of his Di- 
vine Master, which our friend had long manifested, 
remains to stimulate survivors to a like Christian 
course. Strongly attached, from conviction, to the 
doctrines and discipline of our Religious Society, 
and his heart being in good measure sanctified by 
the operation of Divine Grace, and his spirit being 
a meek and quiet one, he was qualified to labour in 
the different departments of Society, where his lot 
was cast, for the advancement of the cause of his 
Redeemer. 


* 


ss 


a ee aes en ir air maak een 
— Re re 
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TRIP UP THE GAMBIA RIVER. 
A Highly Interesting Sketch of Travel in Africa. 


There is a river so far under the sovereignty 
of our country that she levies custom duties on 
all merchandise that enters it—one of the most 
beautiful rivers in the world, and one of the 
richest in the hopes of civilization—yet almost 
wholly unknown to the English reader. Hav- 
ing ourselves had an opportunity of visiting the 
Gambia, and not as a mere passing voyager, we 
are in hopes that the slight sketch we purpose 
giving of its general aspect will excite the curi- 
osity of some, and perhaps occasion the surprise 
of others. 

Before the high land of Cape Verd could be 
distinctly traced, we felt that we were approach- 
ing the sultry regions of Western Africa. This 
feeling increased as the faint remains of the 
trade-wind gently wafted us toward the mouth 
of the river. All nature now seenied to become 
changed. The sky had lost its deep blue color 
and assumed a light and dazzling hue, from the 
sultriness of the air and the reflection of the 
yellow sands; the atmosphere was dry and in- 
tensely hot, so that, without any previous agree- 
ment, we found all the ship’s company clothed 
in their thinnest apparel; the waters of the sea 
were now commingled with those of the Gambia 
and wore a lighter tint than the usual waves of 
the ocean ; while one or two large sharks swam 
near the vessel, watching if any offal should be 
thrown out, or any living creature should fall 
overboard. Passing by Cape St. Mary we soon 
anchored off the island bearing the same name, 
where the main channel of this noble river is 
about three miles across; although above and 
below it is twice wider. 

St. Mary’s is a British settlement—the seat 
of British government and trade in the district 
of Senegambia since the abolition of the slave 
trade. The island is about sixteen miles in cir- 
eumference, and contains 3000 or 4000 inhab- 
itants. Its principal town, Bathurst, has a long 
row of well built dwelling and store-houses front- 
ing the river, presenting a very interesting ap- 
pearance to the stranger, who scarcely expects 
to witness such signs of civilization on bis first 
view of life in Africa. The cottages and huts 
of the natives lie in the back-ground. Here are 
to be found men of all shades of color, and all 
degrees of civilization ; it would be a perfect 
Babel if all were to speak their native languages 
—but a broken English takes the precedence of 
other tongues. ‘The negroes who have been lo- 
cated on the island and trained to habits of in- 
dustry are in general decently clothed, and pos- 
sess comfortable cottages surrounded by little 
gardens ; but groups of people from inland towns 
are to be seen in all the rudeness of a semi-bar- 
barous condition. The mixed progeny of Eu- 
ropean men and negro women occupy a middle 
rank, while British merchants and officers form 
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the caste of the highest order. A few blacks 
have, by dint of persevering industry, risen to 
mercantile rank and influence, and they imitate 
the English style and mode of living. 

The colony of St. Mary’s is not only a recep- 
tacle for thousands of recaptured slaves—where 
they learn the arts and ways of humanised life 
—but it is a focus of civilization, and of its at- 
tendant blessings, te the neighboring countries. 
An important trade is carried on between Eng- 
land and the nations of the Gambia. Vessels 
of considerable burden can reach M’Carthy's 
Island, two hundred and fifty miles up the river; 
and small merchantmen of thirty or forty tons 
navigate the stream about two hundred miles 
farther, nearly to the Falls or Rapids of Barra- 
conda. As our principal object is to or the 
country and its native inhabitants, we shall not 
dwell upon the ‘localities inhabited by foreign 
settlers. 

It was a beautiful day in January when we 
weighed anchor to proceed up the Gambia. This 
month and that of December, with part of No- 
vember and February, are the finest in the year 
—the only ones in which an Englishman can 
perfeetly enjoy himself. After this period the 
weather becomes intolerably hot. June is a month 
of tornadoes ; then comes two months of rain, 
and another of tornadoes, which is followed by 
the drying season, the most unhealthy. part of 
the year, for then the vegetable matter which 
had accumulated upon the surface of the soil, 
and has been decomposed by the supervening 
rains, sends forth its pestiferous effluvia, and 
causes those fevers which prove'so fatal to Eu- 
ropean emigrants. At this season every one is 
sick ; and the question is—who shall die or who 
shall live? But after two or three years the 
constitution becomes acclimated, and the annual 
fever is no more dreaded than the influenza in 
England. Yet the dull, foggy, dreary months 
of our English winter are really delightful to 
think of in Western Africa. The thermometer 
ranged from 80 to 84 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
hottest part of the day; but the air was so ex- 
hilirating that it was difficult to imagine the 
temperature to be so high. 

A sea breeze which prevails on the coast dur- 
ing the day time filled our sails and fanned us up 
the splendid stream. An awning was spread 
over the stern part of the deck, and we sat down 
in the luxury of repose to enjoy the wonderful 
scenery with which we were surrounded. This 
was rich and magnificent ; the vast river appeared 
studded with promontories and islands, and its 
low banks were lined with the majestic mangrove. 
This tree grows in the margin of brackish water, 
and propagates itself by letting down suckers, 
which take root in the submarine soil, at length 
forming impenetrable groves of ever verdant 
beauty. Wherever the bank is high enough to 
be dry, the mangrove disappears, and the plains 
are decked with other trees—such as the African 
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oak, the teil-tree, the monkey-bread, the tama- 
rind, the locust, and lofty palm tree. In these 
open spaces the natives build their towns, and 
cultivate the adjoining land, around which dense 
forests have sprung up, the abodes of wild beasts, 
birds and reptiles, of many species. 

At nightfall the sea breeze died away, and we 
let down our anchor, except when the channel 
was clear and the tide flowing, in which cases 
the vessel gently floated up with the assistance 
of her boat. Im the midst of the stream these 
evenings were delicious, and our repose under 
the awning was safe and sweet. The cry of the 
hyena, the howling of the wolf, and an occa- 
sional roar of some larger animal, were dis- 
tinctly heard as they ranged the forests or 
scoured the open country in search of prey; these 
and the snorting of the hippopotamus, as he 
playfully tossed the water on high, reminded us 
of the mighty monsters of Africa. But in mid- 
river we were secure from the violence of the 
beasts and the annoyance of the insect tribe. 
The latter form one of the scourges of these 
tropical countries, especially in moist situations. 
As soon as night puts on her sable mantle, the 
mosquitoes issue from their lurking places in 
countless millions, like those ephemeral insects 
which bask for a few hours in the summer heat 
of England. 


Although England claims the sovereignty of 


the Gambia, there is still a small French settle- 
ment which was *y some mismanagement ex- 


empted from British jurisdiction. In a late war 


with our opposite neighbor, the king of Barra, 
the sovereignty of the river bank, for half mile 
inland throughout the length of his dominions, 
was ceded to the English. This old king was a 


sad tyrant and a sturdy warrior; nor did he 
yield to the cannon and rockets of his civilized 
enemy without a severe struggle, in which many 


lives were lost. He was as despotic over his own 
subjects as haughty toward strangers, treatin 


his people as if they were his own goods an 
chattels. 


sent armed men to plunder one of his own vil- 


lages of its children, whom he sold or bartered 
On the shores of Barra, 
the lovers of lawless fraternity might have found 
a spot suited for their Elysium; for no Chris- 
tian priest has ever trod the soil, no civilized 
legislation has ever corrupted the native mind ! 
Yet they are victims of wild and gloomy super- 
stition, and the law of nature seems to be one of 


to gratify his desires. 


unmixed selfishness; for “might overcomes 
right” throughout these wntutored tribes. 


One morning we found ourselves beside the 
mouth of a large creek. These are natural ca- 
nals penetrating far into the country, causing 
openings in the mangrove thickets, and making 
watery highways for social communication and 


commerce, 
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If he wished to purchase an article'of 
foreign luxury, or to buy a horse or a wife, he 






We entered the boat, and rowed up this creek 
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for nearly a mile. The sun’s morning rays could 
not penetrate through the trees, and the breeze 
had not yet sprung up, so that there was a shady 
calm and stillness almost startling. It is chiefly 
in these places that so many English seamen 
have met their death. Vessels come up the 
large creeks for timber, and the sailors inhale 
the malaria, bred in the pestiferous woods. 
Their feverish bodies are deprived of sleep 
through the closeness of the atmosphere and the 
swarms of mosquitoes; and the disease is ag- 
gravated by toiling under a vertical sun and 
drinking spirituous liquors, so that ordinary 
remedies fail of having any effect, and whole 
crews have thus miserably perished. At this 
time of the year, and after sunrise, there was no 
fear of such miasmata. At length we reached a 
break in the mangroves, and found ourselves in 
sunny fields with every sign of animated nature. 
Monkeys chattered over our heads, and hurried 
down with their usual curiosity to see the white 
men; birds of brightest plumage flew about in 
countless hundreds, guinea-fowls, pheasants and 
wood-pigeons, seemed to court the sportsman’s 
gun; the hawk screeched above us, and a royal 
eagle winged his upward flight. A native town 
lay before at a short distance. It was inhabited 
by Jaloofs, who dwell in certain countries of 
Senegambia—a name given to the region be- 
tween the Senegal and Gambia rivers. The Ja- 
loofs are very dark in their complexion, but are 
regular in their features and of handsome form, 
approaching the European model of size and 
figure. Their hair is short and curling, and 
their skin of a jetty black. They frequently 
tattoo themselves with gunpowder, or the juice 
of a certain tree. 

The village which we visited was composed of 
a number of huts irregularly situated. They 
were generally round, the sides composed of 
wattled cane supported by strong stakes, and the 
roof a thatch of long grass. Sometimes the 
sides are plastered over with mud, and the tout 
ensemble has the appearance of a large bee-hive. 
The richer or greater men, who possess several 
wives, have a proportionate number of huts, all 
enclosed within one fence. A man’s riches are 
calculated by the number of his wives, whom he 
employs in cultivating the soil, and in other 
ways which bring pecuniary profit. The women 
are really a kind of household slaves, and upon 
them devolves all the laborious part of field and 
domestic work. Nor are they regarded as fit 
companions for their husbands, but eat their 
meals alone, and often find themselves the scorn 
of their own children. No wonder that many 
Africans regard the birth of a female child as a 
great calamity. Poor thing! its prospects for 
life are very dreary and disheartening. It is 
only in countries where the Bible is made the 
rule of morals that woman is raised to her pro- 
per rank in society. The great Lawgiver, who 
has denounced polygamy, and declared that wo- 
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man should be a “ help-meet’’ for her husband, 
who must love and cherish her as his own flesh, 
has prescribed the only efficacious rule for de- 
livering the weaker sex from degrading bondage 
or heartless oppression. Nothing but Uhristian- 
ity will persuade an African to be married to 
one wife in lasting wedlock. His pecumiary in- 
terests are concerned in polygamy, for his wives 
support him in idleness and dissipation ; if they 
do not work for him he must work for himself. 
Beside, “if I marry according to the white 
man’s fashion, I cannot change in the event of 
my disliking her,” is an argument in the mouth 
of every pagan negro. Ignorant of love and of 
domestic happiness, the haughty African pre- 
tends to despise the nuptial bonds to which the 
European submits; but their women envy the 
state of Christian females. ‘I'he result of our 
moralising upon this important subject after all 
our observations made ‘in different lands, ap- 
proaches nearly to the old saying—that “ Eng- 
land is the paradise of women.” 
(To be continued.) 


WHERE DOES WOOD COME FROM? 


If we were to take up a handful of soil and 
examine it under the microscope, we should pro- 
bably find it to contain a number of fragments of 
wood, small broken pieces of the brauches, or 
leaves, or other parts of thetree. If we could ex- 
amine it chemically, we should find yet more 
strikingly that it was nearly the same as wood in 
its composition. Perhaps, then, it may be said, 
the young plant obtains its wood from the earth in 
which it grows? The following experiments 
will show whether this conjecture is likely to 
be correct or not. ‘Two hundred pounds of 
earth were dried in an oven, and afterwards put 
into a large earthen vessel; the earth was then 
moistened with rain-water, and a willow-tree, 
weighing five pounds, was planted therein. Dur- 
ing the space of five years the earth was care- 
fully watered with rain-water or pure water. 
The willow grew and flourished, and, to prevent 
the earth being mixed with fresh earth, or dirt 
being blown into it by the winds, it was covered 
with a metal plate full of very minute. holes, 
which would exclude everything but air from 
getting access to the earth below it. After grow- 
ing in the earth for five years, the tree was re- 
moved, and, on being weighed, was found to 
have gained one hundred and sixty-four pounds, 
as itnow weighed one hundred and sixty-nine 
pounds. And this estimate did not include the 
weight of the leaves or dead branches which in 
five years fell from the tree. Now came the 
application of the test. Was all this obtained 
from the earth? Ithad notsensibly diminished ; 
but, in order to make the experiment conclusive, 
it was again dried in an oven and put in the 
balance. Astonishing was the result—the earth 
weighed only two ounces less than it did when 
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the willow was first planted in it! yet the tree 
had gained one hundred and sixty four pounds. 
Manifestly, then, the wood thus gained in this 
space of time was not obtained from the earth : 
we are therefore compelled to repeat the question, 
“ Where does the wood come from !’’ We are 
left with only two alternatives ; the water with 
which it was refreshed, or the air in which it 
lived. Itean be clearly shown that it was not 
due to the water; we are, consequently, unable 
to resist the perplexing and wonderful conclusion, 
it was derived from the ain 

Can itbe'? Were those great ocean-spaces of 
wood, which are as, old as man’s introduction 
into. Eden, and wave in their vast but solitary 
luxuriance over the fertile hills and plains of South 
America, were these all obtained from the thin 
air? Were the particles which unite to form 
our battle-ships, Old England’s walls of wood, 
ever borne the world about, not only on wings 
of air, but actually as air themselves? Were the 
firm table on which I write, the chair on which 
I rest, the solid floor on which Ltread, and much 
ofthe house in which I dwell, once in a form 
which I could not as much as lay my finger on 
or grasp in my hand? Wonderful truth ! all 
this was air.— Life of a Tree. 


THE USES OF IRON. 


Iron now enters into the composition of almost 
every een for permanent and durable 
uses. -In New York and other cities it is being 
quite generally introduced into buildings. The 
fronts, in many cases, are composed almost en- 
tirely of iron; manufactories for complete houses 
are doing an extensive business, and the edifices 
they construct are beautiful and durable, while 
they may be removed from place to place with- 
out great difficulty. We see, also, that it is 
proposed to pave the streets of New York with 
wt. The Post says it will furnish a much 
cheaper and more durable street than any that 
has yet been constructed. It shows that it 
would be six per cent. cheaper than the granite 
pavement at Glasgow, forty per cent. cheaper 
than the pavement of London, and three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight per cent. cheaper than the 
Russ pavement that is now. being laid down in 
Broadway. 

In addition to this advantage, it is stated that 
it would be much more cleanly and more easily 
cleaned when dirty. The cost in this respect 
would not be more than one-tenth of the cost 
now required to clean the streets of New York. 
In tractile power the difference between it and 
the old pavement is obvious. Over the smooth 
thoroughfare it would make, one horse could 
draw four times as much as it can draw over the 
present pavement. This advantage is of great 
importance in the saving of vehicles as well as 
horseftesh. 
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We expect that within a few years houses 
will be built, and streets paved entirely with 
this useful metal. The stimulus which so gene- 
ral a use of it would give to iron mines is incal- 
culable. 


LIFE ON THE BEYOODLA DESERT IN AFRICA. 
An Incident in Bayard Taylor's Travels. 


“The men were about to pitch my tent near 
some suspicious looking holes, but I had it moved 
to a clear, open space, not far distant. In 
the morning as Achmet was about rolling up my 
mattrass, he suddenly let it drop and rushed 
out of the tent exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, master, come 
out, come out! There is a great snake in your 
bed!” I looked, and true enough, there was an 
ugly spotted reptile coiled up in the straw mat- 
ting. The men heard the alarm, and my servant 
Ali immediately came running up with a club. 
As he was afraid to enter the tent, he threw it 
to me, and with one blow I put the snake be- 
yond the power of doing harm. It was not more 
than two feet long, but thick and. club-shaped, 
with a back covered with green, brown and yel- 
low scales, very hard and bright. The Arabs, 
who by this time had come to the rescue, said it 
was a most venomous creature, its bite causing 
instant death. . ‘ Allah keerem !’ (God is merci- 
ful!) I exclaimed, and they all heartily re- 
sponded, ‘God be praised!’ They said that the 
oceurrence denoted long life to me. Although 
no birds were to be seen at the time, two large 
crows appeared and lighted near the snake. 
They walked around it at a distance, occasion- 
ally exchanging glances, and turning up their 
heads in a shrewd manner, which plainly said, 
‘No you don’t, old fellow ! want to make us be- 
lieve you’re dead, do you?’ They bantered each 
other to take hold of it first, and at last the 
boldest seized it suddenly by the tail, jumped 
backward two or three feet and then let it fall. 
He looked at the other, as much as to say, ‘ If 
he is not dead, it’s a capital sham!’ The other 
made a similar essay, after which they alternate- 
ly dragged and shook it, and consulted for some 
time, before they agreed it was actually dead. 
One of them then took it by the tail and sailed 
off through the air, its scales glittering in the 
sun as it dangled downward.” 


This tale, supposing the facts correctly related, 
serves to showthat these birds not only possess, 
to some extent, the power of reasoning, but be- 
come aware, by some means, of the capability of 
living serpents to injure them. Jacob Taylor, who, 
in the former part of the eighteenth century, 
was in the practice of computing almanacs, and 
filling them in great part with essays, often po- 
etical, of his own composition, tells a story in 
one of them, of an island occupied by deer, 
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which were strangers to the rest of the animal 
race. A flock of cattle being at length lodged 
on the island, the deer manifested no alarm at 
the appearance or roaring of the bulls ; but upon 
a dog making his entrance, the deer were im- 
mediately terrified and took to flight. Upon in- 
quiring the cause of this difference, he intro- 
duces a philosopher who informs him of a sym- 
pathy between animals of the various races that 
chew the cud; and that they are not afraid of 
each other. This explanation, he admits, ren- 
ders “ the grand arcanum plain” enough ; but a 
wonder still remains, how the deer knew the dog 
did not chew the cud ag well as they. And 
there are hundreds of cases in which the means 
of acquiring the knowledge which animals evi- 
dently possess, are equally inexplicable. 

Among the instincts or capacities of the winged 
breed, that one by which fowls of the Vulture 
kind are led to their appropriate food, is not the 
least curious. The discovery is usually attri- 
buted to the powers of the eye; but observation 
and reflection lead to the conclusion that the 
vulture is led to its prey by the sense of smell- 
ing, not of sight. When a dead animal is left 
unburied, in a rural situation, we soon perceive 
a few vultures sailing high in air, apparently 
approaching by successive spirals to the 
point below which the object of attraction is 
located. If they were directed by sight, why 
do they not proceed directly to their prey? This 
theory, it is true, admits a sensitiveness of the ol- 
factory organs, which is not easily conceived. 
But the powers of smell possessed by the hound, 
would set credulity at defiance, if the facts were 
not well known. That an animal running at 
full speed over the ground should leave a smell 
behind which could be followed several .hours 
afterwards, by a hound also running at nearly 
his utmost rate, is too incredible to be believed 
on doubtful testimony. Yet the fact is well 
known. And further; if, whena hound first 
falls on a scent, he begins the chase in the wrong 
direction, he will proceed only a few leaps with- 
out discovering his error. The scent followed 
in a retrograde order, no doubt, becomes more 
faint. An instance is related of a child being 
lost among the hills in the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania, and after all efforts at discovery in the 
usual mode had proved unavailing, a dog of well 
known sagacity, was set to smell the shoes or 
stockings which the lost child had last worn, 
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and then started off in search of the child. He 
got upon the scent and actually led the way to 
the object of pursuit. Here was an achieve- 
ment, accomplished by a dog, which would have 
bafiled the utmost efforts of science and art. 


Nature makes us poor only when we lack 
necessaries, but custom gives the name of pover- 
ty to the want of superfluities. 


THE OASES OF LIBYA. 
Nought wholly waste or wretched will appear 
Through all the world of Nature or of mind ; 
Hope's tender beamings soften Sorrow’s tear, 
The homeless outcast happy hours will find: 
To polar snows the Aurora-fires are given, 
The vcice of friendship cheers the groping blind; 
The dreary night hath stars to deck the heaven ; 
One law prevails beneficently kind : 
E’'en not ali darkness is the silent tomb, 
Faith points to bowers of bliss beyond the gloom. 


So, Libyg, in thy wide and fiery waste, 
Gladdening the traveller, plots of verdure lie, 

As if, when demons thence all life had chased, 
They dropped in beauty from the pitying sky, 

How weary pilgrims, dragging o’er the plain, 
When first green Siwah's valleys they espy,* 

Cast off their faintness! swiftly on they strain, 
Drinking sweet- odours, as the breeze floats by: 

They see the greenery of the swelling hills, 

They hear, they hear the gush of bubbling rills! 


Oh! beautiful ‘that soul-enchanting scene ! ’ 

The fresh leaves twinkling, and the wild-birds singing ; 
The recks so mossy, and the grass so green, .. 

From tree to tree the vine’s young tendrils swinging ; 
Fruits of all hue—pomegranate, plum, and peach, 

Tempting the eye, and thoughts luxurious bringing ; 
Flowers of all breath that each stray hand may reach, 

The glittering bee among them blithely winging : 
While skies more clear, more bluely seem to glow, 
To match the bright and fairy scene below. 

Nicnotas Mrewers. 


“SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien InTELLIGENcE.—The royal mail steam- 
ship Enropa arrived at New York on the 16th, 
bringing Liverpool dates to the 5th inst. 

Enoianv.—The general intelligence from Eng- 
land possesses little interest. 

The Royal Agricultural Society have appointed a 
deputation to represent to the Government the im- 
portance of the guano question. It seems to be the 
opinion of jurists, that the claim of Pert to the 
Lobos Islands is not based upon any just title, since 
those islands furnish neither shelter nor sustenance 
for a single human being, and are, in fact, incapable 
of being turned to any account whatever, except to 
supply the world with guano. 

The total number of pieces of cast iron in the 
Crystal Palace was 136,665, weighing 3,784 tons. 
The total cost of the bailding was £176,630. 

__A redaction of Is, 4d. per cwt. in the import du- 


* Siwah, the Ammonia pf the ancients, the most fertile of the 

Oases of Libya, presenting a succession of undulating hills and 

reen meadows, watered by many springs, and producing every 
escriptiod of fruit-bearing trees. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


ties on foreign refined sugar will come into opera- 
imoe the 5th prox., reducing the duty to 19s. 4d. 

ps For AvstaaLia.—There are now forty-four 
vessels advertised in the Post-office Packet List to 
take out private ship letter bags to Australia, and 
all of which are to sai] by the middle of the next 
month. tonnage of these vessels 
amounts to above 30,000. Thirteen of these ves- 
sels are for Sydney, and twenty-two for Melbourne 
and Port Philip. 

The submarine telegraph communication be- 
tween Holyhead and Lowth is completely esta- 

ished ; thus, bringing England and Lreland within 
speaking distance. 

A em of communication by electric 
telegraph is in use betwéen the various offices 
within the Bank of England. 

The steamship Franklin, from Havre, with dates 
to the 8th inst., arrived at New York on the ist. 

News from the Cape of Good Hope ‘to the 2d of 
last month, represent the Kaffirs as still unsubdued. 
Twe of their Chiefs have been captured and ex- 
ecuted, for the purpose of striking terror into the 
rest, Emigrations to Australia were still going on. 
A rupture between France and Belgium is said to 
be impending. 

TreLanv.—Captain Tyndall, one of the Govern- 
ment Commissionets, appointed by the Earl of 
Derby, has arrived in Galway to make observations 
on the capabilities of that port as a packet station. 

A reward of ten pounds has been offered for the 
prpemeneee of Meagher. ~ 

here is no sawn of interest from France. 

NETHERLANDS aND Hanover.—It is proposed, 
we learn, by a number of capitalists, to form a 
company, the object of which is to complete the 
chain of .canal communication between the Zuyder- 
zee and Meppen, on the river Ems, in Hanover, 
and to pure about twelve thousand acres of 
valuable peat-field in Holland. The total cost of 
the canal, and the other necessary outlay, is esti- 
mated at about £125,000. By this project; when 
carried out, more than two-hundred miles of tedious 
and dangerous navigation will be saved to the ship- 
ping ‘of Hanover, which brings the timber and 
other produce of that country and Prussia to the 
various ports of the Zuyderzee and other paris of 
the Netherlands. 

Honpuras.—The New Orleans Picayune has re- 
ceived intelligence that the inhabitants of Ruatan, 
as also five other islands dependent on Honduras 
Bay, had refused to ean British authority, 
and claimed the protection of Honduras, which had 
been accorded them. 

The superintendent had given orders to have the 
government buildings at Ruatan sold, which was 
done at a great sacrifice. Everything was in a 
state of rebellion and disorder, and the most serious 
consequences are apprehended. 

Advices from Belize to the 2d inst. report that the 

mahogany crop the present year will be about 
twelve million feet. 
_ Domestic.—The Whig Convention for nominat- 
ing candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice-President of the United States, met at Balti- 
more on the 16th instant; and on the 53d ballot, 
the numbers stood for Scott, 159; Fillmore, 112; 
Webster, 21. The first named candidate having a 
majority of the whole, was announced as the regu- 
lar nominee of the Convention. W. A. Graham, 
of North Carolina, was nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent by 232 votes out of 293. 





